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THE ANCIENT CURSE: SOME ANALOGIES 



A. D. Fraser 
Allegheny College 



The art of clothing one's self with cursing as with his garment 
is no invention of the modern world; neither does it take its origin 
from the Golden Age of the Chosen People. It is necessary to 
hark still farther back in the annals of the human race, until we 
have passed far beyond the boundary-line which marks the 
beginning of written history. Even in that dim and shadowy 
region of the prehistoric, we are unable to lay our finger on what 
we may term the imprecatory source. In one way or another, 
traces of the Curse have been followed by students of folk-lore and 
primitive religion through the Bronze Age of mankind back to 
the Neolithic Period; and the terminus a quo is not yet! Later, 
the art flourished in historical times in the civilizations of the 
Near East; it was cultivated by the Babylonians and the Assyri- 
ans ; it was native to, or adopted by, the ancient Greeks; and it lost 
nothing in the mouths of the vindictive Romans. In Mediaeval 
times, moreover, we have the formidable abbot, equipped with bell, 
book and candle, and prepared to hurl forth, Zeus-like, his scorch- 
ing anathemas. Is it too much to suppose that the principle of 
cursing is inherent in the human heart? 

It is interesting to observe the attitude of the writers of the 
Old Testament towards imprecation. For men endowed with 
keen and delicate spiritual perceptions, they are to us strangely 
lacking in anything like a disposition towards apology when in 
its presence. The patriarch Job curses the day of his birth with 
an almost inspired fervour, and wins no rebuke from his otherwise 
censorious friends. King David, the man after Jehovah's own 
heart, devotes his political opponents to misery unutterable, and 
his cries for vengeance — clothed as they are in the garb of poetry — 
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become a part of the Hebrew ritual. The servant of the Lord, 
Elisha, moved to anger by personal ridicule, utters his voice, and 
brings death or mutilation, we are told, on upwards of two-score 
little children! 1 To be condemned for his action by the author of 
the Book of Kings? Far from it: the inspired writer passes the 
episode over, as it were with the tacit acknowledgment that the 
youngsters have met with their just deserts. 

The calling-forth of the she-bears and the resultant destruction 
of the children from the curse of the prophet mark a definite and 
distinctive feature of the ancient Curse as contrasted with the 
modern. The Curse of the present is — if a pun may be forgiven — 
essentially cursory. That is to say, it constitutes the irrational 
and incidental outpouring of a more or less uncultivated mind, 
under the stress of anger or irritation. In other words, it is a 
thing purely subjective. The Curse is an expression of personal 
feeling, and, however it may be worded, it is not intended or 
expected to be efficacious. The private soldier who damns his 
sergeant has little hope that the mere utterances of his lips will 
have the power of plunging his superior into eternal woe. The 
Curse relieves the private's feelings — nothing more. 

But the ancient Curse was an infinitely more potent thing, 
and it is quite clear that confidence in this feature of potency had 
not altogether died out by the Middle Ages. The formal impreca- 
tion of the monk — attended by the paraphernalia of bell, book 
and candle — was manifestly considered in the light of a definite 
process, having a definite purpose in view. This purpose, more- 
over, was nothing more or less than the actual discomfiture of an 
individual, either in this world or in the world to come. Indeed, 
the thing is not entirely a dead-letter in the modern world. Even 
in the Greece of today, according to Mr. J. C. Lawson, 2 there still 
survives in certain strata of society a belief in the Curse — the 
Curse that is a serious thing, fraught with dangerous possibilities 
for the victim against whom it is directed. The tree that has 
struck its roots into the soil during the Stone Age is hard indeed 
to pull up! 

1 II Kings, 2, 23, 24. 

2 Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. 
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In view of this we are better able to understand the matter- 
of-fact attitude of the Hebrew writer towards the — to us — ex- 
traordinary exploit of Elisha. To him it was altogether in the law 
of nature that the imprecation delivered by one so great as the 
prophet should have immediate and serious effect. He had mar- 
velled, indeed, if the Curse had proved futile. Something similar, 
too, is to be observed in the prophet's treatment of the covetous 
Gehazi. 1 He pronounces against him what is virtually a curse, 
and the sinner goes out from his presence a leper as white as snow. 
It is significant that, in these and similar incidents, Jehovah is 
not cited as giving a command. The Curser acts on his own 
responsibility; the Curse, per se, is enough. When David in his 
majesty cried: "So let it come into his bowels like water, and like 
oil into his bones," there can be little doubt but he had in mind 
actual water and oil, actual bowels and bones. When the injunc- 
tion came to curse the laggard Meroz and her inhabitants, the 
intent was that a full measure of real woe should thereby be 
poured out without mixture on the delinquents. 2 

But it would be manifestly impossible to present anything 
like a complete picture of the history of malediction. Much of 
the course is obscure, and may be followed by experts alone. In 
the prehistoric times, e.g., we have to be guided by certain analo- 
gies recurrent in later ages, and by certain apparently magical 
dispositions of fetish-like forms discovered among the artifacts of 
various Neolithic peoples. The pathway of the Curse is at best 
dimly lighted until we arrive at the point where the lamp of Greek 
civilization begins to burn brightly in the eastern Mediterranean. 
But although the presence of the formal and efficacious Curse is 
to be descried here and there in the various departments of Greek 
literature — in the Drama particularly — it is to the humble inscrip- 
tion that we must look for a full and complete exposition of the 
"Ara"; to the inscription, moreover, which is not the work of 
the professional stone-cutter, but is the laboured product of the 
engraving-tool of the amateur. The inference is plain; to the 

1 II Kings, 5, 20 sqq. 

2 Most striking, too, is the episode of Balaam, the son of Beor, who had to be 
forcibly restrained by the angel of the Lord from cursing the Israelites (Numbers, 22). 
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educated Greek of historical times the practice has become little 
more than a foolish superstition. The formal Curse becomes the 
weapon of the lower intellectual strata of society, and with them 
it remains. A similar magical rite, according to Mr. Lawson, 1 
is still practiced among the less enlightened of the Greek peas- 
antry. 

The Ara is replete with specific curses. The author "fastens 
down," to translate literally, not only the person of his (or her) 
enemy, but not infrequently his relatives as well. He lays his 
spell upon every member, every limb. He names with extraordi- 
nary care every organ of the body, as far as they are known to 
him, and fairly exhausts the Anatomical Nomenclature of the 
times. As a rule the list is brought to a close with a curse on the 
"Psyche"— the soul of the unfortunate victim. "I hate them 
with a perfect hatred," might well be said of the whole process. 
It is astonishing to observe the infinite patience of the originator 
of the Curse as he toils with his rude engraving-tool over the 
tablet of lead or of bronze, or occasionally of even stone. His 
diligence bears witness alike to the degree of his animosity and 
of his faith. Given a fair field for the exercise of his rite, he cannot 
fail to make the curse effective. The wicked shall be cut off. 
"Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not; and make their 
loins continually to shake. . . . Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living, and not be written with the righteous." The 
words of the psalmist are curiously similar. 

In the late Roman Republic and under the Emperors, the art 
of Cursing in Italy flourished in secret. The authorities were 
hostile, and strict penalties were imposed on all who were con- 
victed of the offence. The reason for this bigotry on the part of 
the state is unknown, but it is possible that the Roman magis- 
trates, who were always keen at smelling-out a coniuratio, were 
moved by the same impulses as in the year b.c. 186, when they 
were impelled to adopt such stern measures touching the Baccha- 
nalian Orgies. Furthermore, although proper names are seldom 
to be seen, there can be no doubt but many of the authors of the 
Tabellae Defixiones or "Curse-Tablets" were of servile origin, 

1 Op. cit. 
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and were, ipso facto, under suspicion. In general the Roman 
Curse was inscribed — in a rude cursive or semi-cursive style of 
writing — on the conventional leaden or bronze plate. The formula 
is essentially that of the Greek model with an occasional pic- 
turesque touch. Now and then some foreign word of supposed 
magical import is introduced irrelevantly; and in one noteworthy 
example we find an invocation of Jehovah and King Solomon in 
close association with a prayer for protection to an Italian deity. 
It is easy to infer the oriental extraction of the author. In another 
inscription— a Dalmatian tablet of the sixth century— it is curious 
to observe the grafting of the Christian spirit on the ancient pagan 
tree. The writer, a professed follower of the Lord, employs the 
traditional formula without deviation, but his Curse is directed, 
not at a brother-man, but at — an evil spirit. 1 

The originator of the Curse must gain the assistance of the 
Dii Inferi, "The Powers of Darkness," to further his ends. Hence, 
to be brought into touch with their malignant influence, the tablet 
is deposited in some spot which is in direct communication with 
the Lower World. A tomb or a stream of water flowing into the 
ocean will suffice. Symbolism, furthermore, is thought to add to 
the potency. So the imprecatory tablet is often found to be 
pierced by a nail or pin; in like manner may the Curse pierce the 
soul of the foe ! Of this, too, we hear an echo in the Old Testament. 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, the false prophet and deceitful 
adviser of Ahab, "made him horns of iron: and he said, Thus 
saith the Lord, with these shalt thou push the Syrians, until thou 
have consumed them." 2 To render the Curse altogether effica- 
cious it was necessary also to secure by stealth some cast-off or 
non-essential fragment of the earthly tabernacle of the victim — 
a nail-paring, e.g., or a hair — to give the proper scent, as it were, 
to the Infernal Bloodhounds, in their quest of human prey. 

But the Curse-Tablets, after all, make but dreary reading. 
As one turns over the pages of the huge Greek and Latin Corpora 
of inscriptions, or examines the specialized collections of Wuensch 3 

1 C. I. L. in. p. 961. 

1 I Kings, 22, 11; cf. II Chron., 18, 10. 

8 Defixionum Tabellae Atticae. 
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or Audollent, 1 he cannot but be impressed with the utter lack of 
originality shown by the authors. They adhere to their formula 
with here and there, as we have noted, a slight touch of pictur- 
esqueness. Perhaps, however, they did not dare to deviate; 
who can blame them? For they were dealing with exceedingly 
dangerous powers, and tampering with the unholy machinery 
might have meant the loss of a limb or of life itself. So they wisely 
put their trust in the modern maxim of "Safety first." We may 
not censure the conservatism of the authors, though we cannot 
but deplore it. 

We must not, however, pass over one notable rift in the clouds 
of conventionality — a rift through which shines a ray of most 
pleasing light. One man of originality has appeared, who has not 
lacked the courage to break the established rules. His Curse- 
Tablet has — after reposing for two thousand years — been at 
length brought to light at Salernum, the old Campanian town 
which tradition has marked as the place of burial of the Apostle 
Matthew. The value of a literary masterpiece is not infrequently 
held to be more or less in proportion to its length. But in the case 
of our inscription this criterion must needs be dropped; for the 
document constitutes — as far as I am aware — the briefest example 
of the formal Roman Curse known to epigraphists. We have but 
six words in all, pricked out with a sharp instrument on a leaden 
plate ■? 

LOCVS. CAPILLO 
RIBVS 

EXPECT 

AT. CAP 

VT. SV 
VM 
That is to say, "Locus capillo ribus ( = rivus): expectat caput 
suum;" Anglice, "The stream is the place for the hair: it awaits 
its own head." This we may interpret more freely; "The hair of 
So-and-so has now its place of abode in the stream, and awaits the 
head of its owner to follow." The attendant circumstances are 

1 Defixionum Tabellae. 
•C. I.L. X. 511. 
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obvious; a lock of hair, or perhaps only a single hair, is secured by 
stealth, and cast into the brook to aid in furthering the accomplish- 
ment of the design — a death by drowning. 

Here is intellect; here is imagination; here is a break with the 
conventional. The soul of the Hater throws off the impediments 
of the ritual, and rises to the height of true mystery; as Tacitus 
says, omne ignotum pro magnifico est. 1 

Nor is this all. The man (or is it a woman?) is a poet, and that 
too in more than a secondary sense. If we omit the final word of 
the sentence, suum, we have left a perfect iambic-trimeter line. 
Not only is the author of the Curse able to break with tradition 
and to riddle darkly, but he has the power of poetical expression 
as well. Compared with his fellows he is a genius. Truly "the 
words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters 
of assemblies, which are given from one shepherd." 

1 Agric, 30, 4. 



